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southern Italy rivaled in academic fame the cathedral schools at Chartres, Paris, and
Bologna. The origins of the school at Salerno are obscure, but there are traces of the
study and practice of medicine there as far back as the ninth century. By the tenth
century it was famous for the skill of its physicians, and by the middle of the eleventh
century its celebrity in Europe was established. Since Salerno was purely a medical
school, it never developed other faculties and did not arrive at the completed
university type of organization. It was, nevertheless, important for revealing how the
medical traditions of Greece and Rome had continued in southern Italy much as the
legal tradition had persisted in northern Italy.
In the eleventh century the courts of Salerno which acknowledged the authority
of the eastern emperors were in constant communication with Byzantium. The
concentration of medical science and its revival at Salerno were counterparts of the
perpetuation of the Greek language in southern Italy. In addition to the Greek and
Latin medical science of Hippocrates, Galen, and others, Arabic science began to
influence Salerno through the efforts of such scholars as Constantinus Africanus, who
translated Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew medical books into Latin.
But far more than medical information was thus transmitted to the cathedral
schools of Europe: the whole range of Greek natural philosophy was opened up to the
West by the Arabs, who had absorbed a great deal of Greek science, especially that of
Aristotle, and had carried much of it to Sicily and Spain as their empire expanded
across North Africa. A key center for the translating into Latin was Toledo in Spain,
and the most active period was in the middle of the twelfth century. In the process of
translating Greek materials into Arabic, the Arabs assimilated Greek ideas along with
Hindu, Islamic, and Christian thought. Thus, as the Christian scholars of the eleventh
and twelfth centuries came into contact with Arabic civilization in Spain, Sicily, and
Syria, a great interest arose in translating these materials from the Arabic into Latin.
The Jewish scholar Maimonides reconciled Aristotle with the Jewish religion, and
Avicenna and Averroes reconciled Aristotle with Islam. As these writings flooded into
Europe in the later half of the twelfth century, Aristotle and Greek natural philosophy
now had to be reconciled with Christianity.
In pursuance of this task were Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, and St.
Thomas Aquinas, all of whom taught at one time or another at the University of Paris.
By the time St. Thomas had completed his work and the Dominicans had taken up the
cudgels for Thomism, Aristotle was installed permanently within Catholic doctrine.
Theology had become the keystone of all university study, the highest of the high,
with all other studies subordinate to it. The faculty of theology at the University of
Paris ultimately became virtually an arbiter in matters theological, deciding disputes,
defining heresy, and on occasion even correcting the theology of the pope himself.
The Liberal Arts
Even though professional studies had pride of place in the hierarchy of intellectual
concerns in the later Middle Ages, the liberal arts were long cultivated both as
preparatory studies and, in a few cathedral schools, as the prime objects of intellectual
concern. They too reflected the quickening of interest in higher education as a
professional preparation for the ever larger numbers of students who were headed for